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WAGE  EARNERS’  SELF-CULTURE 
CLUBS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

A  Sketch  of  Their  History. 

BY  WALTER  L.  SHELDON. 


It  was  about  twelve  years  ago  that  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  in  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
greater  efforts  for  self-improvement  among  the  wage¬ 
earning  class  of  the  city.  Having  begun  in  a  small  way, 
it  has  now  developed  into  an  important  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  It  may  therefore  be  of  service  to  others  to  have 
a  sketch  of  its  growth  and  aims  since  the  plan  was  first 
conceived.  While  there  was  no  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  founders  of  making  it  unique  in  character,  it  now 
would  seem  to  have  certain  features  of  its  own,  which 
should  perhaps  be  explained  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  city  where  this  work  has  been  carried  out  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  manufacturing  one,  with  a  population  of  about  six. 
hundred  thousand  people,  including  representatives  from 
nearly  all  the  civilized  races.  Of  the  elements  born  in 
other  countries  the  German  may  be  said  to  predominate. 
There  are,  however,  quite  a  large  number  of  people  of 
Irish  extraction.  Unlike  a  number  of  other  large  munic¬ 
ipalities  in  Europe  or  America,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  a  tenement  house  prob¬ 
lem  ;  nor  does  it  have  one  large  section  given  over  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  working  classes.  It  has  its  slums,  like  all 
other  cities.  The  worst  of  these  are  probably  in  the  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  colored  people  reside.  This  element  natur- 
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ally  makes  an  important  factor  in  the  populatioi 
city,  owing  to  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  was  on  the 
line  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  belonged  to  a 
slave  State. 

The  artisan  class  is  scattered  over  the  community  in 
various  localities.  But  numbers  of  well-to-do  families 
have  remained  in  the  old  parts  of  St.  Louis,  even  though 
new  sections  have  grown  up  where  the  more  prosperous 
are  inclined  to  establish  their  homes.  It  not  seldom  occurs 
that  in  the  same  block  a  familv  of  an  income  of  several 
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thousand  dollars  a  year  may  be  residing,  and  another 
family  whose  annual  expenditure  does  not  exceed  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  The  tendency,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the 
direction  of  developing  centers  exclusively  given  over  to 
artisans  and  their  families. 

The  plan  in  view,  in  starting  this  educational  movement, 
was  not  to  reach  the  slum  element,  nor  to  strike  directly 
at  the  evils  of  the  slums ;  but  rather  to  work  on  the  self- 
dependent,  self-respecting  artisan  class,  by  furnishing 
them  with  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  and  fos¬ 
tering  more  and  more  the  characteristic  of  self-depend¬ 
ence.  The  charity  feature  is  not  now  usually  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  strictly  educational  priv¬ 
ileges.  A  self-respecting  citizen  may  accept  the  facilities 
of  the  public  school  system  or  the  free  library  or  the  open 
lecture  course  or  the  art  museum,  without  feeling  that  he 
is  relinquishing  his  independence.  While  an  art  gallery 
may  be  supported  by  endowments  or  private  subscriptions, 
all  classes  of  citizens,  without  distinction,  feel  at  libertv 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  offered  there. 

It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  we  ventured  on  start¬ 
ing  an  educational  movement,  which  should  be  centered 
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mainly  in  the  localities  where  the  earnest  and  honest  ar¬ 
tisan  element  is  more  especially  located.  At  the  outset  we 
took  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  large  dairy 
company,  on  a  shopping  street  which  is  pretty  much 
given  over  to  the  special  element  we  cared  to  reach.  At 
first  we  only  established  some  free  reading-rooms  there, 
having  them  open  evenings  and  all  day  Sundays.  As  a 
second  step,  we  set  apart  Friday  night  for  lecture  courses, 
placing  the  reading  matter  aside  and  turning  the  apart¬ 
ments  into  a  small  lecture  hall.  In  one  of  the  rooms  we 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  library,  which  could  also  be  used 
for  class  purposes.  The  first  step  in  this  latter  direction 
was  to  have  a  small  number  of  young  men  meet  there 
once  a  week  for  the  study  of  biographies,  especially  of 
the  American  statesmen. 

At  the  beginning  we  did  not  undertake  to  reach  the 
working  women,  but  only  the  young  men  or  the  heads  of 
families.  After  another  year,  however,  the  plan  was 
changed,  and  we  set  apart  one  evening  as  the  women's 
night,  when  the  rooms  were  turned  over  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  use,  and  a  lecture  course  was  inaugurated  separately 
for  them.  An  organization  was  formed  after  a  while 
among  the  people  coming  there,  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  called 
the  Wage  Earners’  Self-Culture  Clubs.  They  had  their 
president  and  committees;  and  it  was  desired  that  they 
should  have  a  share  in  the  management  even  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  club 
feature  has  ever  been  very  pronounced.  From  time  to 
time  the  club  organization  has  lapsed,  and  then  been  re¬ 
vived  as  occasion  might  offer.  The  purposes  of  the  whole 
undertaking  was  strictly  educational,  and  whatever  side 
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elements  were  introduced  in  order  to  foster  a  social  spirit 
or  acquaintanceship  among  the  members,  has  always  been 
definitely  with  the  end  in  view  that  this  should  help  on 
the  educational  features  we  had  before  us. 

At  the  outset  the  work  was  started  by  the  Ethical 
Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  mainly  in  charge  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  the  educational  work  was  whollv 
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under  the  direction  of  the  lecturer  of  that  society.  But 
the  characteristic  which  has  made  the  institution  some¬ 
what  unique  has  been  the  standpoint,  which  was  taken 
practically  from  the  start,  of  strict  neutrality  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  pertaining  to  politics  or  religion .  The  movement 
was  not  to  be  for  or  against  any  one  church  or  any  one 
social  theory.  And  the  management  of  the  undertaking 
has  striven  conscientiouslv  from  the  outset  to  adhere  rig- 
idly  to  this  attitude  of  neutrality.  During  all  these  years 
the  lecture  courses,  classes,  and  educational  opportunities 
have  been  made  use  of  by  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Unitarian,  or  Agnostic.  And  at  this  moment 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  all  this  time  of  any 
one  having  made  the  charge  that  we  have  ever  violated 
this  spirit  of  neutrality.  We  have  sought  to  make  it 
through  and  through  an  undenominational  institution.  So, 
too,  practically  all  the  races  or  race  elements  where  the  in¬ 
dividuals  could  use  the  English  language,  or  understand 
it,  have  made  use  of  the  privileges  we  have  offered. 

The  definite  connection  with  the  Ethical  Society  did  not 
long  survive,  owing  to  a  change  of  plan,  and  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  scope  of  the  work.  Two  or  three  years  after 
the  first  center  had  been  established,  steps  were  taken  to 
start  a  new  center  in  what  is  known  as  the  south  part  of 
the  city,  where  a  second  suite  of  rooms  of  the  same  gen- 
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eral  character  were  secured,  and  the  same  sort  of  work 
inaugurated.  Up  to  this  time  the  educational  departments 
were  all  carried  on  by  a  corps  of  volunteers  under  the 
direction  of  the  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society.  But  at 
the  end  of  about  five  or  six  years  a  radical  alteration  took 
place.  Instead  of  occupying  a  rented  suite  of  rooms,  an 
entire  building  was  secured  in  the  north  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  same  course  was  followed  in  the  other  localitv. 
These  buildings  were  purchased  and  are  nominally  owned 
by  the  institution,  although  the  mortgages  on  them  cover 
nearly  what  the  buildings  are  worth.  But  it  leaves  the 
management  free  from  any  danger  of  being  obliged  to 
change  their  headquarters,  as  they  now  control  the  build¬ 
ings  they  occupy.  At  the  time  when  this  purchase  of 
property  was  contemplated,  a  separate  corporation  was 
established  wholly  independent  of  the  Ethical  Society. 

The  two  buildings  were  named  from  the  title  given  to 
the  original  movement,  and  became  known  as  Self-Culture 
Halls ;  so  that  the  new  corporation  took  the  name  of  the 
Self-Culture  Hall  Association.  It  has  its  board  of  ten 
or  twelve  trustees,  with  its  own  financial  management. 
At  this  time  a  new  officer  was  introduced  as  a  salaried 
superintendent  who  should  act  under  the  guidance  of  the 
director  of  the  association.  The  lecturer  of  the  Ethical 
Society  remained  in  this  position  as  director,,  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  educational  work  since  it  was  started.  But 
he  has  aimed  to  keep  it  strictly  separate  from  the  work  of 
the  society  of  which  he  is  the  lecturer. 

The  association  has,  then,  a  superintendent — a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University — who  is  devoting  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  resides  with  his  family  at  one  of  the  Self- 
Culture  Halls.  Recently  we  have  added  another  officer, 
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a  lady  superintendent,  taking  for  this  purpose  a  graduate 
of  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  one  who  had  been 
doing  efficient  work  in  this  direction  heretofore. 

While  we  have  only  two  Self-Culture  Halls  as  buildings 
set  apart  exclusively  for  our  purposes,  the  aim  has  been 
to  gradually  establish  centers  for  our  work  here  and  there 
over  the  city.  Where  there  seems  to  be  the  chance  for 
a  new  opening,  or  a  desire  for  such  an  undertaking,  we 
take  a  hall,  and  start  a  lecture  course  one  evening  a  week, 
possibly  adding  a  Debating  Club  and  one  or  more  classes 
according  to  circumstances.  We  may  keep  up  such  a 
center  indefinitely,  or  carry  it  on  only  for  a  time,  as  the 
occasion  may  warrant  us.  We  had  a  flourishing  center 
of  this  kind  in  another  corner  of  St.  Louis  for  two  or  three 
years ;  but  afterwards  discontinued  it,  because  the  interest 
subsided. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  three  years  we  have 
opened  a  new  section  in  another  remote  corner  of  St. 
Louis,  which  has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful  ever 
started.  One  of  the  street  railway  companies  happened 
to  have  quite  a  large  entertainment  hall  over  its  Power 
House,  and  they  gave  it  to  us  for  our  use  free  of  charge. 
Since  the  almost  complete  consolidation  of  all  the  street 
railway  companies  in  St.  Louis,  the  new  organization  has 
carried  out  the  same  policy,  and  donated  this  hall  to  our 
uses,  on  condition  that  we  welcome  all  their  employes  as 
free  members  to  the  privileges  of  our  Clubs. 

At  this  new  location  we  have  carried  on  during  the 
winter  a  very  successful  course  of  evening  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  subjects  for  workingmen  and  their  families  ; 
and  also  courses  of  demonstration  lectures  in  “Cooking,” 
for  the  women  in  that  part  of  the  city ;  and  we  have  re- 
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cently  begun  a  very  encouraging  class  in  the  study  of 
“Physics  and  Electricity,”  with  some  thirty  or  forty  earn¬ 
est  men  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  in  that  direction. 

All  we  need  is  a  gradual  increase  of  money  resources 
in  order  to  extend  this  work  indefinitely  in  all  the  local¬ 
ities  of  our  city  where  the  artisan  class  reside.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  positive 
with  the  large  colored  element  of  St.  Louis.  The  peculiar 
conditions  here  in  a  locality  once  a  part  of  the  South, 
make  the  race  lines  very  sharp,  and  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  carry  on  clubs  where  the  two  elements  were 
thrown  together.  But  the  next  step,  probably,  in  the 
growth  of  the  institution  will  be  towards  inaugurating 
such  work  among  the  colored  people,  and  forming  a 
branch  for  that  race. 

The  character  of  the  work,  on  the  whole,  has  been  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Social  Settlement,  the  Night 
School,  or  the  University  Extension  Movement.  It  has 
no  connection  with  the  schools  or  universities  of  the  city ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  on  them  widely  for  its  vol¬ 
unteer  helpers  in  the  way  of  class  leadership  and  lecture 
courses.  We  have  never  had  anything  like  examinations, 
or  given  any  certificates.  We  did  not  start  the  under¬ 
taking  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  people  to  continue  their 
school  studies  in  the  evenings,  after  they  had  left  the  day 
school  and  gone  to  work.  The  public  school  system  of 
our  city  provides  such  opportunities,  and  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  our  sphere  lay  in  another  direction. 

Our  purpose  was  of  another  kind.  What  we  wished  to 
call  out  or  foster  was  the  latent  manhood  or  womanhood 
of  the  artisan  class,  which  tends  to  die  away  or  never 
j  appear  at  all,  owing  to  the  monotonous  grind  in  the  rou- 
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tine  of  daily  toil,  or  to  the  restricted  sphere  in  which  their 
lives  are  cast,  or  to  the  cheap  and  often  vulgar  amuse¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  attracted.  ‘It  was  the  belief  of 
the  management  that  opportunities  for  intellectual  self- 
improvement  worked  in  the  direction  of  upbuilding  of 
character.  By  opening  out  a  wider  area  of  interests, 
connecting  what  they  know  of  the  present  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  past;  by  fostering  interest  in  the  physical  world 
around  them  through  the  study  of  natural  science,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  soul  is  called  forth,  the  man  or  woman  side  is 
aroused,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  self-respect  is 
awakened,  and  the  individual  from  that  time  forth  stands 
on  another  plane  of  life.  What  he  gets  may  be  the  most 
fragmentary  knowledge,  scraps  of  information,  only  a 
glimpse  here  and  there  into  history,  literature,  or  the  laws 
of  nature.  He  may  come  to  us  for  only  a  few  months, 
and  disappear  forever  from  our  ken.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  almost  every  such  instance  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given,  or  the  foundation  laid  for  higher  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
vance  in  that  one  man.  He  will  never  be  quite  the  same 
commonplace  creature  he  had  been  before. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  therefore,  mainly  to  foster  that 
side  of  the  working  man  or  working  woman,  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  a  better  living,  or  earn  more  wages,  or 
rise  out  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  What  they 
may  get  in  this  direction  from  our  institution  can  only  be 
incidental.  Our  purpose  is  by  this  indirect  means  to  foster 
manhood  or  womanhood  rather  than  higher  wages ;  and 
if  the  higher  wages  come,  as  may  often  happen,  it  will  be 
through  the  general  improvement  rather  than  from  any 
special  acquisitions  of  knowledge  they  may  acquire  by 
being  associated  with  our  institution. 
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The  Social  Settlement  features,  as  I  understand  them, 
have  not,  as  vet,  developed  far  in  connection  with  our 
work,  partly  for  the  reason  that  people  with  exactly  the 
right  spirit  for  this  purpose  have  not  yet  been  found  as 
volunteers,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  occupation 
of  our  buildings  with  various  residents  would  take  up 
space  we  have  wished  to  reserve  for  the  extension  of  the 
educational  work.  I  believe  the  Social  Settlement  idea  can 
only  be  fully  successful  here  and  there  in  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  where  a  peculiarly  and  unusually  gifted  individual 
of  independent  means  can  take  the  lead,  and  throw  his 
whole  life  into  the  work.  Only  to  the  extent,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  it,  that  such  unusual  individuals  arise  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  spirit  or  endowment,  is  the  Social  Settlement 
ideally  possible.  I  should  prefer  to  wait  twenty  years, 
until  the  right  persons  come  forward  to  take  up  such  a 
life,  rather  than  launch  it  here  now,  just  because  it  exists 
successfullv  in  other  cities. 

In  the  meantime,  this  other  method  we  are  pursuing 
offers  unlimited  possibilities.  People  of  many  kinds  may 
work  together  for  such  a  cause.  We  may  draw  on  the 
whole  community,  from  every  class,  every  church,  every 
occupation.  Those  who  may  not  have  gifts  for  strictly 
charitable  work,  or  know  how  to  go  into  the  homes  of 
people  in  the  slums  and  give  assistance  there,  may  yet 
have  intellectual  gifts  or  knowledge  of  some  special  kind, 
making  them  willing  and  glad  to  do  some  work  for  the 
self-improvement  of  their  fellows.  And  in  doing  it,  as 
may  happen,  they  often  get  jnore  than  they  give. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  corps  of  something 
like  forty-six  volunteer  workers  giving  us  one  evening  or 
one  morning  a  week  teaching  classes  of  one  or  another 
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kind.  There  is  no  distinction  among  them  with  regard 
to  religious  denomination.  I  think  nearly  all  the  churches 
are  represented. 

We  draw  on  all  the  professions:  physicians,  lawyers, 
clergy,  engineers,  teachers.  In  this  one  season  we  shall 
have  had  upwards  of  seventy-two  different  persons  as 
volunteer  lecturers  for  us  for  one  or  several  evenings  in 
the  various  departments  of  our  work.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  may  teach  classes,  give  lectures, 
assist  at  concerts,  or  do  something  for  the  educational 
work  of  our  association,  we  shall  have  had  in  this  one 
season  something  like  one  hundred  and  sixty  individual 
persons  on  our  roll  of  volunteer  workers  or  assistants. 

The  lecturers  for  this  season  include  the  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Missouri,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman,  one  or  more  Jewish  Rabbis,  a 
Baptist  minister,  a  clergyman  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  two  or  three  Methodist  ministers,  and  another 
from  a  leading  Congregational  Church.  Each  of  these 
men  has  talked  to  our  club  members,  interested  them, 
stirred  them ;  and  yet  not  said  anything,  as  far  I  know, 
which  could  be  considered  as  denominational  language 
that  might  in  any  way  jar  on  the  people  who  come  there, 
representing  practically  all  the  religious  phases  in  St. 
Louis. 

Looking  over  our  lecture  programs  for  this  season,  I 
see  the  name  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
his  charge;  several  persons  from  our  large  and  well- 
known  Washington  University;  four  or  five  prominent 
lawyers  ranking  at  the  very  head  of  their  profession ;  a 
number  of  teachers  from  the  public  schools  or  the  high 
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school,  and  also  from  the  private  schools  of  the  city ;  three 
or  four  physicians ;  and  quite  a  number  of  well-known 
men  from  commercial  life.  Several  of  the  men  from  our 
City  Hall  in  charge  of  our  municipal  affairs  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  lists ;  and  a  number  of  ladies  have  devoted 
some  of  their  best  leisure  to  helping  us  in  these  lecture 
courses.  These  people  may  have  to  go  several  miles  on  a 
single  evening  to  a  section  of  the  city  far  remote  from 
their  homes.  But  from  the  very  start  of  our  work  we 
have  had  the  most  cordial  co-operation  on  all  sides.  As 
a  rule,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  very  best 
there  is  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  way  of  talent,  for  such 
educational  purposes. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  from  the  very  start  our  work 
met  with  the  most  cordial  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  is  often  said  that 
people  are  hungering  for  opportunities  of  enlightenment. 
But  our  experience  was  precisely  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
many  would  have  been  profoundly  discouraging.  It  has 
never  struck  me  that  there  was  any  great  rush  for  self- 
improvement  from  the  artisan  or  any  other  class  in  this 
country. 

It  was  not  that  the  wage-earner  opposed  us.  So  far 
as  I  know,  trade  unions  or  labor  organizations  have  given 
us  their  cordial  endorsement.  Certainly,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  have  not  in  any  way  sought  to  interfere  with 
us,  although  we  were  strictly  neutral  and  not  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  co-operate  with  them  directly  as  labor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

But  the  latent  soul  I  have  spoken  of,  is  often  very 
latent,  indeed,  hidden  far  down  under  the  surface,  out  of 
sight  even  of  the  person  who  may  have  it.  This  element 
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of  higher  manhood  doesn’t  come  surging  to  the  front  at 
the  start.  The  conditions  of  life  have  seared  it  over  with 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  these  classes,  before  they 
have  entered  their  teens.  The  soul  for  them  was  nipped 
in  the  very  bud. 

In  a  word,  it  has  meant  work,  hard  work,  indeed,  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  for  a  long  while  to  bring  home  to 
the  artisan  class  the  value  of  the  facilities  we  were  offer¬ 
ing  to  them.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been 
thoroughly  discouraged.  The  best  elements  in  human 
nature  will  always  have  to  be  fostered  and  nursed  like 
tender,  delicate  plants.  And  we  may  as  well  recognize 
this  at  the  start  in  all  the  efforts  we  make  for  mutual 
assistance. 

We  tried  every  method  one  could  think  of.  I  have  gone 
out  in  an  evening  to  the  street  corners,  and  seeing  a  band 
of  young  fellows  standing  chatting  or  chaffing  with  each 
other,  have  stepped  up  to  them  like  an  old  friend,  talked 
to  them  like  a  Salvation  Army  captain,  asking  them  to 
come  in  to  an  illustrated  lecture.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not 
disagreeable,  and  may  answer,  “O,  yes,  we’ll  come."  You 
go  back  to  headquarters,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
they  never  materialize.  But  here  and  there  one  does  make 
his  appearance.  You  begin  to  get  used  to  averages  in  ail 
such  undertakings. 

We  worked  through  individuals  whom  we  knew  in 
special  factories ;  possibly  a  foreman  who  believed  in  our 
cause,  or  some  exceptional  artisan  who  appreciated  it,  and 
would  do  his  best  to  bring  his  comrades  there.  Gradually 
we  got  the  respect  of  the  superintendent  or  the  office  force 
of  large  manufacturing  establishments.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  a  great  gain  had  been  made.  They  have 
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allowed  us  to  go  into  the  factories  at  noontime  and  dis¬ 
tribute  our  circulars.  Once  and  again  at  such  times  we 
have  mounted  a  box  or  a  barrel  like  a  stump-speaker, 
with  an  assembled  throng  of  working  girls  or  working 
men  around  us,  just  from  their  lunch,  and  talked  to  them 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  about  our  work,  the  value  of  self¬ 
culture,  urging  them  to  come  to  our  lectures,  distributing 
our  programs  in  their  midst.  I  remember  one  instance 
where  after  such  a  talk  to  a  large  number  of  working 
girls,  they  came  in  a  throng  the  next  evening,  a  hundred 
of  them  or  more,  and  overran  the  lecture  hall.  It  was 
highly  encouraging,  of  course.  But  unfortunately,  of  all 
the  number,  not  more  than  two  or  three  turned  up  the 
following  week.  Yet  it  was  only  a  matter  of  persistence, 
keeping  at  it  long  enough.  Out  of  every  large  group, 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  five  hundred,  there  will  be  one  or  a 
few  who  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  and  come  to  us. 

It  should  be  said  that  we  have  to  make  it  exceedingly 
plain  that  it  is  not  a  church  movement,  not  a  scheme  of 
some  kind  to  get  them  to  a  religious  meeting.  This  is  the 
prejudice  always  facing  us,  and  which  interferes  with  us 
more  than  any  other  cause. 

But  we  have  kept  at  it  year  after  year,  trying  all  these 
methods;  going  perhaps  to  meetings  of  trades  unions, 
getting  the  privilege  of  addressing  them,  and  telling  them 
of  our  work;  or  distributing  our  programs  at  the  doors  of 
factories  when  the  throng  of  men  and  women  are  coming 
out  at  evening  time.  They  may  take  us  for  Salvation 
Army  officers,  and  think  that  we  are  distributing  tracts. 
We  go  on  the  principle  that  this  is  another  method  of 
saving  people's  souls.  In  a  sense  we  are  another  kind  of 
Salvation  Army.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  going  after 
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people  in  this  way,  following  them  even  to  their  homes, 
catching  them  wherever  possible,  and  persuading  them, 
if  I  can,  to  come  and  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges 
for  self-improvement. 

Now  and  then  it  goes  to  one's  heart  in  special  instances 
where  a  truly  fine,  noble  nature  turns  up  out  of  those 
surging  throngs  pouring  out  of  the  doors  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  at  evening  time.  Here  and  there  an  individual  of 
this  other  higher  type  welcomes  the  privileges,  and  shows 
himself  glad  at  heart  for  the  opportunities.  And  as  the 
months  go  by,  we  can  see  the  manhood  coming  out 
through  the  crust  which  had  hidden  it  under  the  surface. 
I  have  known,  too,  of  young  women  whose  lives  seemed  to 
have  been  transformed  by  this  means.  Some  of  them  who 
had  been  attending  our  clubs  for  years  have  remarked  on 
the  peculiar  change  coming  over  the  young  people  after 
they  have  attended  our  lecture  courses  for  a  few  months ; 
the  sense  of  dignity  appearing  in  them  in  a  way  that  had 
not  shown  itself  before;  an  unconscious  improvement  in 
their  conduct  toward  one  another. 

At  the  start  it  was  much  easier  to  get  hold  of  the  men 
than  the  women.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  we  should 
not  be  able  to  form  this  second  department  of  the  work. 
But  it  has  grown  more  and  more,  and  now  the  attendance 
of  the  women  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  sometimes 
exceeding  it. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  lecture  courses,  they  have  been 
of  the  most  miscellaneous  character.  At  the  start  we 
took  the  simplest  kind,  having  illustrated  lectures  of 
travel  by  those  who  had  been  in  other  countries  and  could 
tell  of  what  they  had  seen  there.  After  a  time  we  grad¬ 
ually  made  the  work  more  serious  in  character. 
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The  plan  has  been,  in  those  localities  where  we  had 
our  own  headquarters,  to  have  two  separate  courses  in  the 
week  at  each  place,  one  on  what  we  termed  the  women's 
night,  and  the  other  on  what  we  termed  the  men's  night ; 
and  the  themes  were  chosen  accordingly.  If  any  line  of 
subjects  would  naturally  be  of  interest  to  both  sexes,  we 
would  have  the  series  repeated  to  all  the  branches,  asking 
the  lecturers  to  make  the  rounds.  And  in  those  cases 
where  we  were  building  up  centers  in  other  parts  of  St. 
Louis,  and  taking  a  hall  for  one  or  two  nights  only  in  the 
week,  we  had  the  lectures  for  everybody,  allowing  men 
and  women  and  children  to  come  alike. 

We  have  had,  for  instance,  a  series  of  twelve  evenings 
given  over  to  the  study  of  American  history,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.  Then  again  for  the 
women's  clubs  more  particularly,  we  have  chosen  such  a 
subject  as  the  History  of  Painting,  devoting  possibly  ten 
or  twelve  evenings  to  it.  Along  with  such  subjects  we 
have  made  a  point  of  having  a  large  series  of  lantern 
slides  manufactured  for  our  purpose,  to  make  the  sub¬ 
jects  more  concrete.  In  this  way  there  were  pictures  made 
from  old  woodcuts,  engravings,  or  whatever  could  be 
found  dealing  with  American  history,  and  a  choice  set 
dealing  with  art.  By  this  means  we  have  been  gradually 
accumulating  a  large  stock  of  valuable  slides  which  we 
can  use  in  many  ways,  having  now  possibly  some  twelve 
hundred  or  more,  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

Another  line  of  subjects  illustrated  in  the  same  way, 
which  we  arrange  for  the  men's  evenings,  had  to  do  with 
Engineering.  I  might  perhaps  give  the  list  of  sub-topics 
in  connection  with  this  course,  as  a  sample  of  the  more 
serious  work  we  aim  to  do : — 
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The  Story  of  the  Locomotive. 

The  Story  of  Railways  and  Railway  Construction. 

The  Story  of  Ocean  Travel  :  The  Sailing  Vessels  of  Other 
Times  and  Other  Countries. 

The  Story  of  Ocean  Travel  :  History  of  the  Steamship. 

Bridge  Building — Ancient  and  Historic  Bridges. 

Bridge  Building — Great  Bridges  of  Modern  Times. 

Tunnels  and  Tunneling. 

Mining  and  Famous  Mines. 

The  Waterworks  of  Various  Countries. 

The  Story  of  Street  Railways. 

Great  Forts  and  Fortifications. 

How  a  Battle  is  Fought. 

Roads  and  Road-making. 

The  Story  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge. 

History  and  Management  of  the  Union  Station. 

Immense  Buildings  and  their  Construction. 

Boilers  and  the  Use  of  Steam. 

In  connection  with  art,  we  have  likewise  another  series 
on  the  history  of  buildings,  or  Architecture,  which  proved 
valuable  and  educational.  Then,  too,  as  a  matter,  of 
course,  more  especially  for  the  men,  we  have  had  series 
dealing  with  natural  science;  as,  for  instance,  one  entire 
course  on  “Physics" ;  another  on  “Astronomy" ;  a  third 
on  “Chemistry."  For  such  lines  we  get  the  very  best 
talent  of  specialists  to  be  had  in  the  city,  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  the  most  cordial  response,  when 
calling  upon  workers  for  assistance. 

We  have  also  tried  courses  on  Biographies.  One  of 
these  for  the  women's  club  was  given  by  a  number  of  the 
best  educated  women  of  St.  Louis,  who  volunteered  their 
services,  taking  for  the  general  theme,  “Famous  Women.*' 
In  this  course  we  included  Madame  Le  Brun ;  Florence 
Nightingale;  George  Eliot;  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia; 
Zenobia ;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau;  Joan  of  Arc,  and  one  or  two  others.  It 
ran  as  follows  in  the  announcement  circular: — 
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“Charlotte  Corday.”  Born  in  France,  July  28th,  1768. 
Famous  in  the  French  Revolution.  Slew  the  great  leader  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Marat.  Was  guillotined  July  17th,  1793. 

“Francis  Power  Cobbe.”  Born  in  Ireland,  December  4th, 

1822.  Famous  as  a  philanthropist  in  England.  Did  noble  work 
for  the  poor.  Has  recently  written  a  most  interesting  auto¬ 
biography. 

“Queen  Louise  of  Prussia.”  Born  March  10th,  1776,  in 
Germany.  Famous  for  her  beauty  and  her  accomplishments. 
Was  very  much  loved  by  the  people  as  Queen  of  Prussia.  Had 
a  sad  and  troubled  life.  Died  July  19th,  1810. 

“Florence  Nightingale.  ”  Born  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  May, 

1823.  Of  English  parentage.  Famous  as  a  nurse  for  the 
wounded  in  the  Crimean  War.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  donated  to  her  was  used  by  her  in  founding  a  training 
school  for  nurses  in  England. 

“George  Eliot.”  Born  in  England,  November  22d,  1819. 
The  greatest  woman-novelist  of  English  literature.  Has  been 
compared  with  Shakespeare.  Died  December  22d,  1880. 

“Madame  Le  Brun.”  The  most  famous  of  all  women- 
painters.  Born  in  Paris,  April  16th,  1755.  Died  March  30th, 
1842. 

Entertainment  by  the  Club. 

“Maria  Theresa.”  Famous  Queen  of  Austria.  Considered 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  modern  Austrian  Empire,  Born 
May  13th,  1717,  in  Vienna.  Died  November  29th,  1780. 

“Charlotte  Bronte.”  Born  in  England,  April  21st,  1816.  A 
famous  English  novelist.  A  remarkable  character.  Author  of 
Jane  Eyre.  Died  March  31st,  1855. 

“  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.”  Born  in  England,  March  6th, 
1809.  The  most  famous  poetess  in  English  literature.  Wife  of 
the  great  poet,  Robert  Browning.  Died  in  Florence,  Italy,  June 
30th,  1861. 

“Queen  Elizabeth.”  Born  in  England,  September  7th,  1533. 
The  most  famous  of  all  English  Queens.  The  center  of  the  great 
“  Elizabethan  Epoch.”  Never  married.  Died  March  24th,  1603. 

“Joan  of  Arc.”  Famous  heroine  of  France.  Born  1412. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  became  the  leader  of  the  French 
armies.  Was  burned  at  the  stake,  May  30th,  1431. 

Entertainment  by  the  Club. 

“Zenobia.”  Famous  Queen  of  Palmyra.  Renowned  in 
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antiquity.  Called  herself  the  Empress  of  the  Orient.  Lived 
about  the  time  250  to  300  A.  D.  Was  conquered  by  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

For  the  men  we  have  had  courses  on  the  lives  and  work 
of  the  “American  Statesmen” ;  or  again  a  series  on  “The 
History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.”  For  the  women’s 
clubs  we  have  had  courses  on  the  Flistory  of  English 
Literature  by  the  professor  of  that  subject  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  University. 

It  is  to  be  seen  that  the  material  for  such  purposes  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  One  very  popular  theme  for  the 
women’s  clubs  has  been  “Physiology  and  Health,”  given 
by  a  woman  physician  of  St.  Louis.  The  same  topic  was 
used  in  another  series  for  the  men’s  clubs  by  one  of  the 
physicians  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

We  must,  of  course,  gauge  our  material  to  our  audi¬ 
ences.  If  they  do  not  like  one  subject,  and  the  attendance 
falls  away,  we  change  it  to  another.  For  a  time  we  may 
abandon  consecutive  series,  and  return  to  subjects  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  If  we  learn  of  some  well-known 
citizen  who  has  passed  the  summer  over  in  Holland,  we 
call  upon  him  to  give  our  clubs,  “An  Evening  in  Hol¬ 
land.”  Whether  we  have  known  him  personally  or  not 
would  make  no  difference.  We  should  ask  him  just  the 
same.  Or  if  a  stranger  is  in  the  city,  who  has  passed 
several  years  in  Japan,  we  at  once  send  to  him,  asking  for 
an  “Evening  in  Japan”  for  one  of  our  clubs.  A  subject 
which  naturally  interests  the  women  is  that  of  “Marriage 
and  the  Home,”  and  we  have  had  a  whole  series  on  that 
topic  by  a  representative  and  leading  clergyman  of  St. 
Louis.  For  the  men  we  have  had  a  number  of  times, 
topics  such  as  “Facts  about  Law  which  Everybody  Ought 
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to  Know,”  given  by  some  well-known  lawyer  or  judge  of 
the  court  in  the  city.  If  the  theme  permits,  we  may  de¬ 
vote  a  part  of  the  evening  to  questions  from  those  present, 
and  oftentimes  the  most  satisfactory  work  is  accomplished 
in  that  way. 

The  attendance  at  these  lecture  courses  has  been  fairly 
good  ever  since  they  were  inaugurated  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago.  We  never  expect  a  crowd,  or  to  have  our  lec¬ 
ture  halls  overflowing  when  the  subject  is  a  serious  one. 
But  we  consider  it  a  good  average  number  if  we  have 
fifty  or  sixty  present  on  the  respective  evenings.  In  those 
instances  where  we  have  had  the  lectures  for  both  sexes  or 
families,  and  the  people  have  come  with  their  children, 
the  attendance  may  run  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred,  as  has  been  the  case  usually  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  already  mentioned,  which  we  have  been  building  up 
in  a  remote  corner  of  St.  Louis  at  the  hall  donated  for 
our  uses  by  the  street  railway  company. 

The  lecture  courses  have  become  now  only  one  of  the 
many  features  we  make  use  of  as  means  for  fostering  the 
spirit  of  self-improvement  among  the  artisan  element  of 
our  city.  Gradually  classes  have  been  organized  on  spe¬ 
cial  topics,  as  they  are  called  for  by  those  who  come  to  our 
Self-Culture  Halls.  We  have  now  meeting  through  the 
winter  some  fifteen  or  twenty  such  groups,  each  with  their 
own  volunteer  teacher.  The  attendance  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  may  range  from  five  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
popularity  of  the  subject.  One  year  we  had  a  Haw¬ 
thorne  Club,  and  a  small,  devoted  group  gave  a  season  to 
a  pretty  thorough  study  of  the  novels  of  Hawthorne.  At 
another  time  we  had  a  Civic  Club  for  men,  spending  a 
year  in  the  study  of  the  institutions  of  St.  Louis.  In  this 
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special  class  each  man  received  an  assignment,  and  made 
his  own  investigations.  We  employed  as  a  guide  in  such 
work  the  mayor's  annual  report,  working  along  the  line 
suggested  there. 

We  have  classes  for  singing,  glee  clubs,  and  mandolin 
and  guitar  clubs.  One  subject  usually  very  popular  with 
the  young  people  is  that  of  Elocution,  which  they  like 
especially  when  plays  are  taken  up,  studied,  and  after¬ 
wards  recited  before  their  friends.  There  are  two  classes 
in  the  study  of  the  English  language  which  we  have  found 
of  exceeding  importance  among  the  wage-earning  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  city.  It  has  been  interesting  to  see  how  the 
artisans  as  they  grew  up,  gradually  found  out  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  mother  tongue  of  this  country,  and  began  to 
wish  to  improve  themselves  in  this  direction.  We  have 
also  had  classes  on  the  more  practical  side,  although  not 
making  them  a  prominent  feature, — such  as  Stenography, 
Figuring  and  Arithmetic,  or  even  Bookkeeping.  But  in 
these  instances  we  make  it  very  plain  that  we  have  no 
purpose  or  no  intention  of  making  bookkeepers  or  stenog¬ 
raphers  out  of  the  members.  We  use  this  just  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  upbuilding  method,  taking  the  subjects  because  the 
club  members  want  them. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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Naturally  for  the  women  one  very  popular  class  has 
been  that  of  “Cooking” ;  and  we  usually  have  two  or  three 
classes  of  that  kind  running  through  the  season,  occasion- 
ally  varying  it  by  a  series  of  demonstration  lectures  in 
cooking.  Then,  too,  we  have  had  Dressmaking  Classes ; 
again  putting  the  point  plainly  that  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  educate  them  into  dressmakers;  but  to 
show  them  how  to  make  their  own  clothing  for  them¬ 
selves  at  home.  And  a  number  of  young  women  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  such 
work  at  the  start,  have  appeared  in  dresses  of  their  own 
making. 

A  further  subject  we  strive  hard  to  foster  an  interest 
in,  and  one  we  have  already  alluded  to,  is  a  study  of  our 
civic  history.  We  organize  excursions  to  our  Missouri 
Historical  Society  Building.  At  this  moment  we  are 
having  a  course  of  most  valuable  lectures  on  “The  History 
of  St.  Louis,”  and  they  bid  fair  to  be  very  popular.  For 
the  opening  one  in  this  series  we  had  as  lecturer  a 
descendant  of  the  man  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  our  city  some  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Another  theme  we  introduce  whenever  possible  is  the  sub- 
•  ject  of  “Self-Help.”  We  call  on  successful  men  to  come 
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and  give  talks  on  the  theme  “Why  Some  Men  Succeed, 
and  Other  Men  Fail." 

Recently  we  have  also  introduced  a  third  feature  in 
the  way  of  a  Savings  Fund  department.  Again  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  we  made  it  plain  that  we  were  not  doing 
this  just  with  the  idea  of  having  the  men  or  women  save 
money,  but  using  it  as  a  means  for  encouraging  self- 
improvement  or  the  sturdier  characteristics  which  may 
come  through  the  restraints  one  puts  upon  one's  self  in 
laying  by  a  little  money  every  week.  There  are  now  about 
forty  of  our  members  who  have  joined  in  this  plan.  When 
they  get  the  sum  of  three  dollars  saved  up,  the  amount  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  large  trust  companies,  and  they  draw 
interest  upon  it.  Naturally  at  the  outset  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  fear  or  prejudice  lest  they  might  lose  their  money 
through  the  breaking  of  the  banks,  or  the  absconding  of 
a  treasurer,  or  some  other  cause.  In  order  to  do  away 
with  this  reluctance,  we  got  three  influential  citizens  per¬ 
sonally  to  guarantee  the  savings  fund  department  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  And  this  method 
appears  to  have  averted  prejudice  on  that  score.  When 
that  pledge  was  made,  it  seemed  to  make  the  young  people 
feel  that  their  money  was  safe. 

The  last  few  years  we  have  sought  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  musical  taste  among  the  artisan 
class,  seeing  if  they  would  not  enjoy  really  good  music 
as  well  as  the  cheap  worthless  kind  they  often  hear  else¬ 
where  in  the  city.  A  prominent  association  known  as  the 
St.  Louis  Musical  Club,  representing  some  of  the  very 
best  talent  in  the  community,  took  up  the  matter,  and 
volunteered  to  give  ten  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  for  us. 
We  have  kept  this  up  now  for  a  number  of  seasons  at  our  * 
various  centers.  This  club  has  furnished  the  music,  and 
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all  we  have  had  to  do  was  to  provide  the  audience.  The 
experiment  was  in  every  way  successful.  The  music  has 
often  been  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  reception  for  it 
enthusiastic.  Naturally  the  attendance  at  these  concerts 
is  larger  on  the  part  of  the  women.  Yet  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  men  in  the  number.  Scores  of  persons  have 
been  brought  in  this  way  to  render  solos  for  us  at  these 
concerts,  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  best  musi¬ 
cal  talent  of  the  city  to  cooperate  has  been  most  cheering. 

Now  and  then  we  have  varied  this  method  by  having 
the  club  members  give  concerts  of  their  own  on  a  special 
evening  or  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  naturally  take 
pleasure  in  doing  this,  and  the  result  is  good ;  although  it 
has  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  music  cannot  be  of  the 
same  high  order. 

When  it  comes  to  work  for  young  boys,  it  will  have  to 
be  owned  we  have  not  as  yet  accomplished  large  results, 
possibly  for  the  reason  that  our  institution  is  of  too  earn¬ 
est  a  character,  and  that  we  have  been  reluctant  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  lighter  features  in  order  to  draw  in  the  lads  who 
roam  the  streets  around  our  buildings.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  effort,  and  are  beginning  to  do  more  along 
this  other  line.  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  as  every  one 
would  anticipate,  was  to  inaugurate  military  exercises, 
and  try  the  effect  of  the  moral  discipline  coming  from  the 
drill  which  they  would  receive  by  this  means. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  also  made  the  experiment 
with  gratifying  success  in  the  way  of  introducing  one  or 
more  classes  in  handwork  for  boys,  getting  a  volunteer 
teacher  for  this  purpose  from  the  one  who  has  charge  of 
this  work  at  the  present  moment  in  the  public  schools. 
We  are  just  now  planning  another  class  in  the  making 
of  hammocks,  and  the  boys  are  inclined  to  it.  Normally 
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our  work  should  begin  with  the  lads  of  a  very  young  age, 
and  gradually  work  them  up,  as  they  grow  older,  into  the 
adult  members  of  our  clubs.  But  thus  far  we  have  not 
accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  although  we  are  at 
last  making  the  beginning,  and  hope  to  achieve  more  and 
more  from  this  time  on. 

As  a  rule,  the  boys  around  our  Self-Culture  Halls  are 
of  the  undisciplined  kind,  roving  the  streets  for  play  when 
not  at  school,  and  not  ambitious  for  self-improvement. 
Only  after  they  have  gone  to  work,  and  some  of  the  wild 
animal  spirits  in  them  have  been  toned  down  by  the 
routine  of  toil,  do  they  usually  begin  to  show  ambitions 

'  in  a  higher  direction.  How  to  reach  young  boys  on  the 
strictly  educational  side,  therefore,  and  foster  the  desire 

for  intellectual  self-improvement  among  them,  we  have 
not  yet  worked  out. 

Among  the  older  element,  however,  another  feature  has 
proved  entertaining  and  successful,  namely,  excursions  for 
educational  purposes.  We  have  organized  groups  from 
time  to  time  to  go  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  securing  a  guide  for  the  purpose,  and 
fostering  by  this  means  a  pleasure  in  the  best  forms  of  art. 
So,  too,  we  have  had  excursions  to  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  of  the  Washington  University.  Quite  a 
number  have  been  taken  across  the  river  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  visit  the  sp-called  ‘"Indian  Mounds"  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Other 
groups  have  gone  to  inspect  some  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  city ;  the  electric  works,  for  instance. 
We  are  just  now  planning  a  Sunday  evening  excursion 
to  the  Blind  Asylum,  where  the  club  members  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  how  people  afflicted  in  that  way 
may  be  educated,  and  what  such  persons  may  be  able  to 
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do  for  themselves  in  spite  of  their  misfortunes.  It  is  the 
custom  also  once  every  June  to  have  an  all-day  Sunday 
excursion  for  all  the  club  members,  going  on  the  railway 
into  the  country,  and  spending  the  day  there.  Usually 
there  are  several  hundred  going  on  these  June  excursions ; 
and  they  certainly  come  home  well  pleased  from  their 
journey. 

As  for  the  young  girls,  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  work  in  this  direction  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Self-Culture 
Hall  Association.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
a  plan  was  conceived  of  establishing  classes  for  young 
girls,  which  should  touch  all  the  elements  connected  with 
housekeeping  or  the  care  of  the  home.  In  substance,  it 
implied  developing  what  might  be  termed  “home-making” 
classes. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  a  lady  volunteer  was  at 
hand,  who  is  one  of  the  most  capable  women  of  St.  Louis, 
possessing  singular  efficiency  in  this  direction.  She  took 
up  the  idea  at  once,  and  has  been  working  out  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  now  an  elaborate  scheme  of  education  along 
these  lines.  There  has  developed,  therefore,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  institution  a  department  going  under  the 
name  of  “Domestic  Economy  Schools.”  We  have  this 
work  now  at  both  our  Self-Culture  Halls  on  Saturdays. 

•r 

At  each  place  on  those  days  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  young  girls  are  taking  this  course  of  instruction, 
each  school  having  its  own  superintendent.  A  corps  of 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volunteer  assistant  teachers 
meet  every  Saturday  to  carry  on  this  work.  A  description 
of  it  in  detail  would  require  a  volume. 

At  the  North  Side  Self-Culture  Hall,  for  instance,  we 
have  four  or  five  rooms  set  apart  exclusively  for  this  work. 
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There  is  a  bedroom  with  all  the  furniture  or  equipment 
usually  connected  with  an  apartment  of  this  kind.  The 
children  take  lessons  in  everything  that  would  pertain 
to  making  beds  or  taking  care  of  a  bedroom.  Then  there 
is  a  sitting-room  or  parlor  where  the  young  girls  learn 
how  to  sweep,  dust,  clean  lamps,  make  fires,  take  care  of 
furniture,  perhaps  even  at  times  how  to  manage  house 
plants,  and  to  decorate  the  home.  Besides  this,  we  have  a 
completely  equipped  dining-room  where  all  the  features 
connected  with  the  work  in  such  an  apartment  are  intro¬ 
duced.  The  children  set  a  table,  wait  on  each  other,  clear 
away  the  table,  learn  everything  which  pertains  to  the 
dining-room.  Adjoining  this,  is  a  large  kitchen  where  the 
elements  of  cooking  are  taught,  and  the  walls  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  suitable  charts,  and  the  equipment  for  the 
purpose  is  fairly  complete. 

One  special  department  of  these  schools  pertains  to  the 
work  of  sewing  in  all  its  many  varieties.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  features  in  the  educational  work  done 
for  these  young  girls.  At  times  there  have  also  been  laun¬ 
dry  lessons,  and  the  children  have  learned  to  wash  and 
iron. 

The  chief  point  of  emphasis  made  with  regard  to  these 
special  schools  has  been  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  train 
the  girls  for  domestic  servants,  as  that  would  be  out  of 
our  province.  The  same  principle  would  apply  as  to  our 
educational  work  for  adults.  What  the  managers  have 
aimed  at  here  has  been  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  take  care 
of  homes  of  their  own,  when  they  may  have  them  later 
on,  or  how  at  the  present  time  to  assist  their  own  mothers 
in  their  homes. 

At  the  South  Side  Self-Culture  Hall  we  have  a  some¬ 
what  similar  equipment,  although  we  have  not  been  able 
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to  set  aside  quite  so  many  rooms  for  the  purpose,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  building  there  is  not  so  large  as  the  one  on 
the  North  Side. 

Normally  work  of  this  kind  should  be  so  arranged,  that 
the  young  girls  may  afterwards,  as  they  grow  older,  grad¬ 
uate  into  the  adult  women’s  clubs.  A  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  taken  by  the  formation  of  junior  classes  of 
the  older  girls,  who  meet  in  the  afternoons  to  take  the 
more  advanced  work.  And  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  these 
girls  who  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Domestic 
Economy  Schools,  enter  the  women’s  clubs  as  members. 

The  buildings  which  we  have  selected  for  our  Self- 
Culture  Halls  are  not  quite  alike.  They  were  not  con¬ 
structed  for  our  purposes,  and  we  have  had  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  what  we  could  find.  The  one  on  the  North  Side 
had  been  used  for  a  long  while  as  a  hospital ;  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  when  we  took  possession  of  it,  we  found  in 
many  of  the  rooms  some  six  coatings  of  wall  paper.  It  is 
a  three-story  building  of  twenty-seven  rooms,  besides  the 
basement,  where  we  have  an  arrangement  for  shower 
baths,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  gymnasium.  Two  of  the 
rooms  are  quite  large  and  can  be  used  for  lecture  halls, 
seating  about  one  hundred  people.  A  third  of  medium 
size  on  the  first  floor  is  set  apart  as  a  reading-room ;  and 
a  fourth  as  a  reception-room,  adjoining  which  is  the  small 
library.  Various  other  apartments  are  used  for  the  special 
classes  we  are  organizing.  The  superintendent  with  his 
family  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  lady  superintendent  also  resides  in  the  same  building. 
We  have  a  librarian  occupying  a  room  at  each  of  the  Self- 
Culture  Halls,  who  does  certain  of  the  clerical  work, 
attends  to  the  reading-rooms  and  issues  books.  The 
North  Side  Self-Culture  Hall  is  also  now  a  sub-station 
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for  the  public  library  of  St.  Louis.  People  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  call  and  leave  books,  or  hand  in  slips  speci¬ 
fying  what  books  they  may  desire;  and  once  every  few 
days  the  janitor  goes  down  to  the  Public  Library  and 
makes  the  required  changes,  bringing  the  literature 
desired  to  our  building,  where  it  may  be  called  for  by 
those  who  have  applied  for  it. 

The  South  Side  Self-Culture  Hall  is  not  quite  so  com¬ 
modious  in  its  arrangements,  having  only  about  ten  rooms 
besides  the  basement,  where  we  also  have  shower  baths. 
The  lecture  hall  here,  however,  is  considerably  larger,  and 
at  a  pinch  may  accommodate  two  hundred  people.  There 
is  a  large,  commodious  class-room  on  the  second  floor, 
which  is  also  used  for  reception  purposes.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  apartment  for  the  cooking  classes  and  a  small  read¬ 
ing-room.  In  that  part  of  the  city  the  reading  facilities 
have  never  been  as  popular  as  on  the  North  Side — a  fact 
which  every  resident  of  our  city  would  readily  under¬ 
stand.  The  elements  we  have  to  deal  with  at  the  two 
Self-Culture  Halls  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  different. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  hold  strictly  to  educational 
work,  and  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  social  life,  or  enter¬ 
tainment  features.  On  this  score  we  can  say  that  there 
is  certainly  an  effort  to  develop  a  social  spirit  and  club 
life  among  those  who  come  to  our  buildings.  But  we 
always  make  this  a  subordinate  feature,  and  use  it  only  as 
a  means  for  furthering  our  other  purpose  of  self-improve¬ 
ment.  At  both  the  Self-Culture  Halls,  for  instance,  we 
have  dancing  classes,  which  are  naturally  very  popular. 
But  we  established  the  rule,  which  is  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  to  which  no  exceptions  are  allowed,  that  no  person 
may  attend  this  dancing  class  on  any  evening,  unless  we 
have  evidence  that  he  or  she  has  been  present  at  some 
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educational  class  or  lecture  within  the  preceding  seven 
days.  From  time  to  time  the  club  members  arrange  social 
meetings  of  their  own,  and  the  building  is  turned  over 
to  them  for  that  purpose  on  such  occasions,  with  the  best 
of  results  in  the  good  spirit  fostered  by  this  means.  At 
such  meetings  the  two  sexes  are,  of  course,  thrown  to¬ 
gether  under  normal  supervision. 

I  must  not  let  it  be  assumed  from  the  sketch  given  in 
these  pages  that  our  work  has  been  reaching  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  as  a  very  large  or  popular  institution. 
We  have  not  striven  in  that  direction.  It  was  rather  our 
purpose  to  establish  a  certain  standard  or  ideal,  and  to 
reach  mainly  just  that  element  in  the  artisan  class  who 
really  at  heart  wish  for  some  self-improvement.  The 
total  attendance  at  our  various  branches  for  a  single  week 
during  the  winter  may  not  average  more  than  perhaps 
twelve  hundred.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  “pad”  the 
attendance  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  getting  up 
all  sorts  of  entertainments,  and  by  this  means  raise  it  to 
two  or  three  thousand,  if  we  had  the  time  or  inclination 
to  do  so.  But  this  would  not  lie  within  our  aim.  Even 
among  those  who  may  not  come  to  our  Self-Culture  Halls, 
or  be  directly  reached  by  them,  a  certain  indirect  influence 
is  felt.  The  working  class  of  the  city  are  generally  aware 
that  there  is  an  important  educational  institution  known 
as  the  Wage  Earners’  Self-Culture  Clubs.  The  very  fact 
of  the  existence  of  such  work  is  an  impulse,  or  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  standard  or  possibilities  of  self-improvement,  to 
thousands  who  may  not  come  directly  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  movement.  I  believe  the  efifects  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  association  can  be  seen  on  the  artisan  class  at 
large  in  St.  Louis,  quite  apart  from  those  who  attend  our 
Self-Culture  Halls. 
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The  elements  coming  to  the  work  are  naturally  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  and  of  nearly  all  the  races  who  speak 
the  English  language.  We  have  perhaps  the  smallest 
representation  from  the  Hebrews,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  institutions  have  been  organized  especially 
for  this  race.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  anything  for  those  not  familiar 
with  the  mother  tongue  of  our  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  we  may  by  and  by  work  also  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  As  in  all  large  cities  of  America,  there  are  parts  of 
St.  Louis,  special  localities,  where  the  English  language 
is  scarcely  spoken  at  all.  And  something  in  our  line  of 
work  surely  ought  to  be  done  in  those  sections. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  occupations  of  those 
who  come  to  our  Self-Culture  Halls  from  time  to  time. 
On  special  evenings  we  have  taken  a  census  as  to  the 
employments  of  those  present.  No  one  census  of  this 
kind  would  give  an  exact  impression,  inasmuch  as  only  a 
limited  portion  of  all  those  coming  to  our  halls  would  be 
present  at  any  one  meeting.  But  it  always  gives  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  occupations. 

At  one  of  the  lectures  in  the  new  center  at  the  Power 
House  Hall  in  north  St.  Louie  a  short  time  ago,  we  passed 
slips  of  paper  around  for  this  purpose,  asking  each  person 
to  put  down  his  occupation.  At  this  lecture  course,  as 
I  have  formerly  explained,  the  people  come  in  families, 
the  men  bringing  their  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  children, 
even  to  little  ones  carried  in  their  arms.  Occasionally 
the  wail  of  some  young  child  under  a  year  old  arises  in 
the  midst  of  a  lecture,  but  is  never  taken  as  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  work  going  on.  There  were,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  present, 
including  young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  and  ninety-seven 
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slips  were  returned.  The  women,  as  wives  or  sisters,  who 
might  be  occupied  at  home,  were  requested  to  put  down 
‘‘work  at  home”  as  their  response  to  our  census.  The 
replies  suggested  the  variety  of  employments  represented 
among  our  attendance.  The  list  included  a  teamster, 
marble  cutter,  domestic  servant,  tailor,  newsboy,  railway 
clerk,  wood  carver,  saw-maker,  carpenter,  two  or  three 
sales  clerks,  a  cooper,  two  office  men,  a  shipping  clerk, 
three  or  four  milliners,  a  bookbinder,  two  pattern  makers, 
a  glass  cutter,  draftsman,  two  teachers,  two  moulders, 
three  stenographers,  a  cook  in  a  hotel,  a  dressmaker,  two 
seamstresses,  two  packers  of  chemicals,  eight  machinists, 
a  contractor,  a  foreman  in  a  factory,  a  hardware  packer, 
and  about  thirty-five  reported  “employed  at  home.”  It 
should  be  said  that  usually  at  this  special  lecture  course 
there  would  be  a  number  of  street  railway  employes. 
But  an  important  occurrence  took  them  all  away  that 
evening. 

At  another  census  taken  on  the  women’s  night  at  our 
North  Side  Self-Culture  Hall  after  a  lecture  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  St.  Louis,  there  were  some  sixty-seven  replies. 
It  included  two  telephone  operators,  three  employes  at  a 
shoe  factory,  five  dressmakers,  a  bill-clerk,  two  domestic 
servants,  three  stenographers,  five  chair-caners,  nine  or 
ten  tailoresses,  two  saleswomen,  four  or  five  employed  in 
millinery  work,  one  occupied  in  a  book-bindery,  a  trained 
nurse,  four  seamstresses,  and  about  fifteen  who  answered 
“work  at  home.” 

At  one  time  this  last  season  we  took  a  census  as  to  the 
number  of  business  firms  or  factories  represented  in  our 
various  departments  among  those  coming  to  our  associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  found  to  cover  somewhere  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  establishments  scattered  over  St. 
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Louis,  and  representing  almost  every  kind  of  factory  or 
occupation  that  we  have  in  our  city. 

Looking  over  a  record  of  some  sixty  men,  ranging  from 
sixteen  to  forty  years  of  age,  at  our  North  Side  Self- 
Culture  Hall,  I  find  one  electric  wireman,  a  lithographer, 
a  foreman  in  a  cloak  factory,  two  tailors,  one  brick-mason, 
a  stair-builder,  three  stenographers,  two  bookkeepers,  an 
insurance  agent,  one  compositor,  six  clerks  or  office  men 
in  wholesale  houses,  one  electrotyper,  a  gilder,  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  ten  employed  in  shoe  factories,  a  driver,  a  packer, 
one  mechanical  draftsman,  five  machinists,  a  bundle- 
wrapper  at  a  department  store,  one  painter,  a  porter,  one 
book  agent,  two  salesmen,  a  cork  cutter,  and  eight  or  ten 
from  other  miscellaneous  occupations. 

Taking  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  from  the 
South  Side  Self-Culture  Hall,  men  and  women, — but  in 
which  the  women  predominate, — of  whose  occupations  we 
have  official  record,  I  find  one  mail-carrier,  one  wood 
carver,  two  bookkeepers,  three  employed  in  a  tobacco 
factory,  two  salesmen,  two  or  three  engineers,  three  elec¬ 
tricians,  one  plasterer,  one  draftsman,  one  mail-clerk,  a 
fireman  for  a  furnace,  twelve  or  fifteen  as  clerks  in  retail 
houses,  or  employes  in  wholesale  houses,  two  bookbind¬ 
ers,  six  employed  in  a  shoe  factory,  three  in  a  bag  factory, 
one  hairdresser,  one  bookkeeper,  four  employed  in  mil¬ 
linery,  twelve  seamstresses,  one  employed  in  a  laundry, 
two  teachers,  one  stenographer,  two  domestic  servants, 
five  saleswomen,  four  vest-makers,  two  tea  and  coffee 
packers,  two  employed  in  a  tailoring  establishment,  one 
office  girl,  and  about  twenty-six  occupied  at  home. 

The  above  survey  of  employments  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est,  as  showing  the  variety  of  work  represented  by  those 
coming  to  our  institution. 
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Unfortunately,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  such  work, 
our  institution  costs  money.  It  has  a  business  manage¬ 
ment,  with  a  board  of  ten  or  eleven  trustees  and  the  usual 
officers,  with  executive  and  finance  committees.  It  has 
cost  something  like  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  carry 
on  the  work  at  the  closest  calculation.  The  money  has 
usually  been  raised  by  a  canvass  among  the  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  secured  mainly  in  this  way  through  the  finance 
committee,  mostly  in  sums  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars 
annually.  It  is  here  where  some  of  the  hardest  work 
comes  in  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  trustees.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  establish  these  Self-Culture  Halls  all 
over  the  city.  But  to  accomplish  this  would  mean  rais¬ 
ing  our  income  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  for  each  new 
hall,  and  we  have  begun  to  feel  that  this  is  more  than  we 
can  pay  for.  Our  method  is  therefore  rather  to  work  out 
from  the  headquarters  we  have,  establishing  local  centers 
such  as  have  been  described,  by  renting  a  hall  here  and 
there  for  one  or  more  nights  in  the  week. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  while  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  have  done  most  loyal  service  in  raising  the  funds 
for  the  association,  they  and  the  whole  board  of  trustees 
have  given  the  freest  hand  to  the  director  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work.  As  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  policy  of 
neutrality  laid  down  by  the  constitution,  he  and  the  super¬ 
intendents  are  left  to  build  up  the  educational  side  of  the 
institution  in  their  own  way,  and  to  adapt  the  scheme  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  people  dealt  with  by  the  Self- 
Culture  Halls.  The  board  of  trustees  according  to  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  choose  the  director  and  super¬ 
intendent.  Beyond  this  they  seldom  take  any  direct  share 
in  the  management  of  the  educational  department.  These 
trustees  are  made  up  of  the  most  representative  citizens 
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of  St.  Louis,  without  regard  to  creed  or  church  affiliation. 
The  president  is  a  retired  business  man,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  commercial  affairs  of 
the  city  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

It  should  be  said  that  at  our  two  Self-Culture  Halls  we 
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usually  make  the  lecture  evenings  free  to  everybody,  and 
not  restricted  to  the  club  members.  Those  who  join 
classes,  however,  or  go  on  the  excursions,  or  partake  of 
special  privileges,  are  expected  to  contribute  a  small  sum 
of  25  cents  annually,  which  enrolls  them  as  club  members. 
Most  of  the  classes  are  free — always  so  where  the  teacher 
is  a  volunteer;  and  three-quarters  of  our  teachers  are  of 
this  kind.  For  certain  lines  of  special  work,  however,  we 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  teachers’  service.  And  in  this  case, 
as  happens  with  such  work  as  dressmaking,  cooking,  or 
classes  in  the  Spanish  language,  we  charge  a  fee  which 
may  partly  or  wholly  cover  the  additional ‘expense.  In 
the  case  of  the  dancing  class,  we  expect  that  the  fees  shall 
pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  The  privileges  of  the  baths 
or  gymnasium  are  charged  for,  however,  at  a  higher  rate ; 
sufficient  to  make  them  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-support¬ 
ing. 

The  method  we  have  pursued  in  the  outlying  branch  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  city  at  the  Power  House 
Hall  has  been  of  another  kind.  At  that  place  we  have  sold 
course  tickets  in  advance,  and  by  this  means  have  prac¬ 
tically  covered  the  whole  additional  expense  of  that  special 
center.  We  have  organized  quite  a  large  and  earnest 
committee  there,  coming  from  a  number  of  the  most 
important  business  establishments  of  that  part  of  the  city. 
This  committee  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  enthus¬ 
iasm,  canvassed  their  factories,  and  usually  each  year 
make  up  a  list  of  three  or  four  hundred  members.  The 
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course  ticket  for  this  section  would  look,  therefore,  some¬ 
what  like  the  coupon  railway  ticket  a  person  might  have 
when  traveling  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston.  It  would 
have  eight  coupons  for  the  regular  Tuesday  evening  lec¬ 
tures;  ten  coupons  for  the  course  of  demonstration  lec¬ 
tures  in  cooking,  and  four  coupons  for  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts. 

We  are  trying  now  to  make  the  club  organization  some¬ 
what  more  complete,  so  that  the  members  shall  have  a 
larger  hand  in  the  work  itself.  A  new  set  of  rules  for 
organization  has  just  been  issued.  It  provides  for  an 
executive  committee  and  a  secretary  to  be  elected  once  in. 
three  months  by  the  men's  branch  and  the  women's  branch 
at  each  Self-Culture  Hall — the  president  in  each  case, 
however,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  examined  our  scheme,  may  feel 
that  the  work  is  managed  too  much  by  the  director  and 
superintendents  rather  than  by  the  club  members  them¬ 
selves.  This  criticism  would  hold  much  more  if  the  insti¬ 
tution  were  social  rather  than  educational.  But  as  the 
very  ideal  put  forward  is  that  of  arousing  ambitions  on 
the  part  of  the  artisan  element,  to  reach  up  to  a  stage  of 
self-improvement  at  present  beyond  themselves,  it  would 
seem  but  natural  on  this  account  that  the  educational 
work  should  be  arranged  by  men  who  have  had  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  education  themselves.  Yet  it  is  our  hope 
to  consult  more  and  more  with  these  committees  elected 
by  the  club  members,  and  adapt  our  work  as  far  as  may  be 
reasonably  possible,  to  their  wishes — also  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  organizing  certain  work  of  their  own,  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  But  a  strictly  educational  institution 
cannot  be  managed  by  the  same  democratic  methods  that 
would  apply  to  a  social  club. 
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In  one  direction  they  have  had  practically  the  utmost 
freedom,  in  the  line  of  organizing  Debating  Clubs.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  efforts  in  this  line  almost 
invariably  play  out  after  a  little  time,  all  the  more  if  the 
club  is  left  to  itself.  Only  a  limited  number  care  for  such 
a  department ;  still  fewer  care  to  talk ;  and  the  result  is 
they  talk  themselves  out  and  tire  of  listening  to  each  other. 
The  failure  of  the  Debating  Clubs  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  character  of  those  who  come  to  our  Self-Culture 
Halls:  inasmuch  as  we  trv  to  draw  that  class  which 
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desires  opportunities  for  intellectual  self-improvement 
rather  than  a  chance  to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  talking 
or  disputing.  Or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
artisan  class  of  St.  Louis  take  less  to  this  kind  of  pleasure, 
than  the  same  element  in  other  large  cities. 

One  fact  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  attendance 
at  our  clubs  I  have  been  especially  struck  with,  but  not 
been  able  fully  to  account  for.  In  the  items  we  have  given 
from  the  census  taken  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
the  occupation,  it  will  be  noticed  what  a  slight  representa¬ 
tion  we  have  from  the  trades  as  such — more  especially 
the  building  trades.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the 
constituency  of  our  institution  comes  rather  from  the  fac¬ 
tories.  It  has  raised  the  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  irregularity  in  employment  among  the  building  trades 
does  not  foster  a  certain  indifference  to  self-improvement. 
On  this  point  I  should  be  glad  to  have  facts,  figures,  or 
experiences,  from  other  workers  in  other  large  cities.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  debating  clubs, 
when  we  have  them,  would  come  more  especially  from 
this  class.  Yet  I  make  this  statement  with  hesitation,  as 
our  experience  as  yet  has  hardly  been  large  enough  to 
warrant  it  for  a  general  observation. 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  the  association  began  publish¬ 
ing  a  Bulletin ,  a  little  paper  of  eight  pages,  appearing 
once  a  month,  containing  announcements,  items  connected 
with  the  club  work,  personal  news  concerning  the  mem¬ 
bers,  occasional  editorial  observations,  literary  fragments, 
and,  best  of  all,  now  and  then,  letters  or  communications 
from  the  club  members  themselves.  This  paper  is  now  in 
the  third  year  of  its  publication.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well 
to  insert  at  this  point  the  heading  of  the  front  page,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  gives  in  a  few  words  the  general  scope  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  whole  institution.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

Self-Culture  Hall  Association. 


Headquarters:  1832  Carr  Street — Self-Culture  Hall.  1921  S.  Ninth  Street — Self- 
Culture  Hall.  3700  N.  Broadway — North  Broadway  Power  House  Hall. 


Wage  Earners'  gem 

O  ious 


and 


Citizens’  Movement 
people  of  St.  Louis. 

“  To  encourage  and  foster  ef¬ 
forts  for  self-improvement  among 
wage-earners  and  their  families. 

**  Strict  neutrality  to  be  ob¬ 
served  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  politics  or  religion 


Lecture  Courses,  Classes,  Housekeep- 
Schools,  Baths,  Opportunities  for 
general  Self-Culture.  Established  in  var- 
parts  of  the  city.  Founded  as  a 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  public-spirited 


Self- Culture  Clubs 


OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


Monthly  Bulletin . 


Subscription  Price,  25  cents  a  year. 
Address,  Librarian,  Self-Culture  Hall. 

1832  Carr  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  might  accomplish  a  good  deal  more  with  this 
monthly  paper,  if  we  could  enlarge  it  and  introduce  other 
features.  But  the  expense  of  publication  precludes  our 
doing  much  more  in  this  direction. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sketch  of  this  work, 
may  like  to  inquire  whether  the  institution  runs  on  in  all 
its  departments  for  the  whole  twelve  months.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  educational  working  season  of  St.  Louis 
is  comparatively  short.  While  the  temperature  is  not  any 
warmer  than  in  most  of  the  other  cities  north  and  east  of 
us,  the  summer  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  longer,  and  the 
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mild  weather  covers  nearly  five  months.  As  a  result  of 

mr 

this,  we  feel  that  we  accomplish  a  good  deal  if  we  are  able 
to  keep  up  most  of  our  efforts  from  the  first  of  October 
until  the  first  of  June.  Even  as  it  is,  it  requires  the  great¬ 
est  possible  exertion  not  to  have  the  lagging  time  begin 
by  the  middle  of  April. 

The  strictly  educational  work,  therefore,  practically 
comes  to  an  end  the  first  of  June,  and  is  not  resumed 
until  October.  The  buildings,  however,  are  not  entirely 
closed.  It  has  been  found  that  the  members  of  the 
women's  clubs  enjoy  meeting  there  once  a  week,  and 
arranging  entertainments  for  themselves.  We  have  given 
them  full  liberty  to  meet  one  evening  of  the  week  through¬ 
out  the  warm  weather,  and  the  attendance  that  night  is 
usually  very  large — larger,  however,  on  the  North  than 
on  the  South  Side.  As  for  the  men,  however,  it  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  practically  impossible  to  drag  them  inside 
the  building  for  any  educational  work  during  the  summer 
months. 

Take  it  throughout  the  active  season  during  the  winter, 
the  proportion  in  the  attendance  between  the  sexes  would 
be  about  even.  At  the  South  Side  Self-Culture  Hall  it 
may  be  that  the  women  slightly  predominate ;  and  the 
men,  at  the  North  Side.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  men  took  rather  to  the  class  work  than  to  the  lecture 
courses ;  although  when  the  departments  are  in  full  run¬ 
ning  order  during  the  winter,  the  attendance  on  the  men's 
lecture  night  is  usually  very  good. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  during  the  active  period  of 
work  from  five  to  six  lecture  courses  going  on  each  week, 
besides  one  or  more  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  and  all 
the  various  classes  and  Saturday  Domestic  Economy 

Schools.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  I  think  it  would  cost 
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at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  association.  The  explanation  of  the  small  sum 
expended  for  the  purpose  comes  from  the  fact,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  such  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  workers  are  volunteers.  Going  back  over  the  last 
twelve  years,  we  can  count  up  over  three  hundred  indi¬ 
vidual  people  who  have  taught  classes,  given  lectures  or 
furnished  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  for  the  institution. 
If  this  had  meant  any  sort  of  people  we  could  get  hold 
of,  I  should  not  speak  of  it.  But  it  implies,  as  a  rule,  the 
very  best  service  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  could  possi- 
blv  offer.  If  in  the  number  we  include  those  who  have 
assisted  in  the  concerts  it  would  add  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  more  to  the  list. 

It  will  have  struck  many  that  I  have  nowhere  mentioned 
in  this  sketch  the  names  of  workers,  or  of  those  who  have 
done  service  for  our  cause.  If  I  were  to  undertake  this, 
unfortunately  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  But 
most  of  all,  I  should  want  to  go  back  to  the  starting-point 
of  our  institution  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  its  life, 
when  the  toil  was  the  hardest,  and  the  association  had  the 
least  recognition.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  there  is  some¬ 
thing  untold.  I  can  recall  the  devotion  with  which  busi¬ 
ness  men  ran  up  and  down  the  city,  canvassing  for  funds*, 
or  labored  in  the  executive  management,  attending  to  the 
wearisome  details  essential  to  such  a  complex  institution. 
And  I  know  to-day  also,  what  hearty  devotion  our  com¬ 
mittees  are  rendering,  and  what  labor  their  efforts  involve, 
and  how  much  they  are  doing  for  us.  Looking  over  the 
long  list  of  co-workers,  helpers  in  the  cause,  who  have 
rendered  service  in  many  ways,  it  certainly  stirs  a  feeling 
of  the  profoundest  gratitude  to  one  and  all  of  them — 
although  naturally  most  of  all  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
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not  only  a  single  evening  in  the  season,  but  whole  days 
or  scores  of  evenings  in  our  cause. 

What,  after  all,  makes  the  success  of  such  work  is  not 
the  management  at  the  head,  but  the  devotion  of  the  col¬ 
leagues,  the  superintendents,  and  the  volunteer  workers. 
And  if  there  has  been  anything  unique  in  our  institution, 
it  has  been  the  intense  ardor  of  those  who  have  served  the 
institution  in  this  way  in  devoting  themselves  to  its  pur¬ 
poses.  The  superintendents  take  hold  of  it  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  The  work  itself  seems  to  arouse 
a  certain  inspiration  and  loA^e  for  it,  which  grows  as  the 
time  goes  on. 

It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  along  this  line  we  have 
the  nearest  possible  solution  at  the  present  time  for  the 
troublesome  Social  Problem.  Whether  this  is  true,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  that  it  can  render  a  profound 
service  in  this  direction,  I  do  most  thoroughly  believe. 
Under  any  circumstances,  we  feel  that  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  look  forward  to  its  indefinite 
expansion  in  the  future. 
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